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Music & Lyrics by Paul Williams Produced by Paul Williams 


Based on the illustrated book Emmet Otter’s Jug-Band Christmas by Russell Hoban & Lillian Hoban 


Featuring: 

Jerry Nelson as Emmet Otter, Stanley Weasel, Doc Bullfrog, Melissa Rabbit, and Yancy Woodchuck 
Frank Oz as the performer of Alice Otter, and the voice and performer of Chuck Stoat 
Marilyn Sokol as the voice of Alice Otter 
David Goelz as Wendell Porcupine, Pop-eyed Catfish, and Will Possum 
Richard Hunt as Charlie Muskrat, Fred Lizard, and George Rabbit 
Eren Ozker as Gretchen Fox, Hetty Muskrat, Mrs. Mink, and Old Lady Possum 
with 
Jim Henson as Kermit the Frog, Mayor Harrison Fox, Harvey Beaver, and Howard Snake 
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A Pure American Fairy Tale 


by Tim Greiving 


on The Muppet Show. The singer/songwriter 

behind The Carpenters’ “We’ve Only Just 
Begun” and Barbra Streisand’s Oscar-winning 
“Evergreen” appeared in the eighth episode of 
the first season, which aired in October 1976. He 
sang his hit “Just an Old-Fashioned Love Song” 
with a Paul Williams Muppet (performed 
by Jerry Nelson) and a Muppet jug 
band, and “Sad Song” with Rowlf 
(Jim Henson) at the keys... and 
his lifetime as an honorary 
Muppet began. While on the f 
setin London, Henson told , 
Williams he was adapting 
the children’s book Emmet 
Otter’s Jug-Band Christmas 
as a TV movie. Published in 
1971, the book by Russell 
Hoban (best known for 
his Frances the Badger 
books), with illustrations by 
his then-wife Lillian Hoban, % 
concerned Ma Otter and her SS 
son, Emmet, barely scraping by in ™ 
the wake of losing Pa Otter, a snake oil 
salesman. They both just want to give each other 
anice Christmas gift for once, and independently 


P aul Williams was one of the very first guests 


enter the town talent show in hopes for the cash 
prize. But, echoing O. Henry’s classic Gift of the 
Magi, Ma sells Emmet’s tool chest in order to 
purchase a new dress, and Emmet punctures 
her washtub so he can form a jug band with his 
friends. They both perform well, but lose to the 
raucous River Bend Nightmare band. Still, they 
arrive at a happy ending by teaming up to create 
an act good enough to play for money at the local 
watering hole. 


The script was adapted by Henson’s right-hand 
writer, Jerry Juhl. “It was a perfect, 
A perfect show for Jerry,” says Frank 
SS Oz, who puppeteered Ma Otter 
. and performed the Nightmare’s 
leader, Chuck, “because 


\ he worked relationships 
) with characters so well.” 
\j The story was a natural 
fit for Henson and his 
puppets—told in a tone 
both sweet and funny, 
¥ about a motley ensemble of 
talking, singing animals driven 
by putting on a show. “Jim was 
interested in other pieces of 


a literature,” says Dave Goelz, a staple 


of the Muppet repertory company who 
performed Emmet’s friend Wendell and the 
spitting Pop-eyed Catfish. Henson had already 


done adaptations of The Frog Prince and The 


Wizard of Id comic strip, and “The 13 Clocks was 


another one that he was interested in doing,” 
says Goelz. “So | think he oe 

had a selection of things, and ; 
circumstances just worked 
out that we got to do Emmet 
Otter.” “He wasn’t prideful,” 
says Oz. “He went to other 
stories and other people. He 
was unusual in that way. He 
was very open to everything.” 


Henson shot Emmet Otter in 
the spring of 1977, between 
the first and second seasons 
of The Muppet Show. He 

was already planning 7he 
Muppet Movie—an ambitious . ' 
cinematic experiment a 
that would take his vibrant 

puppets out into the real world and have them 
riding bikes, driving cars, and playing banjo ina 
swamp—and Emmet offered him a chance to 
prepare by testing out some new technology 
and, for the first time, building an entire world 
for a project. The elaborate set, complete with a 
puppet-sized river (55 feet long), was built ona 
soundstage in Toronto, a city where Henson had 
previously shot some commercials and would 
have an ongoing relationship (later producing 
Fraggle Rock there, among other projects). “It 


used high-tech and low-tech all at the same 
time,” says Goelz, who was still working in the 
puppet ee in addition to performing 
Gonzo and others on 

The Muppet Show. “The 
low-tech being our use of 
marionettes, which was 
relatively primitive, and the 
high-tech being the fact 
that we had an entire river 
ina TV studio [/aughs], and 
alittle otter rowing a boat 
around in it. That boat was 
really practical—it could 
row just the way a real boat 
rows, by radio control.” 
The man behind those 
radio-control effects was 


i on 
A Faz Fazakas, who joined 


Henson’s team in the early 
"70s and continued to outdo 
himself on projects like the subsequent TV 
series Fraggle Rock and film The Dark Crystal. 


“The marionette work in this, to me, is so 
lovable,” says Goelz. “The characters kind of 
walk by kicking their legs out in front. It’s the 
simplest possible kind of marionette work, and 
there’s a charm about it that I just love—it’s 
sort of a Winnie the Pooh kind of charm. | always 
notice it, and I always love it when I watch it.” 
The characters were modeled after Lillian 


Hoban’s illustrations, which meant many of 
them had smaller mouths than typical Muppets. 
“They were fairly naturalistic,” says Goelz. 
“They were stylized, but they were definitely 
semi-recognizable as the animals that they 
were intended to be. It made some of them a 
little harder to work, but basically they were 
usually designed the way most of our puppets 
were, which is starting with the human hand, 

or specifically the hand of the person who 

was going to perform the character.” Wendell 
foreshadowed Goelz’s sweet but slightly 
dimwitted Beauregard and, along with the rest 
of the rep company, he got to balance that with a 
character in the Riverbottom Nightmare Band (as 
they’re called in the movie). Catfish performs 
the band’s hard rock song inside a water tank— 
which meant Goelz had to perform with his arm 
inside the tank. “I was on a forklift truck behind 
it, sitting on a chair or a box, just worried that 
the pressure would be lost on that truck and my 
arm would be cut off,” he says, laughing. “Well,” 
Oz replies dryly, “that must have helped your 
performance—the urgency of it.” 


Oz, no stranger to voicing female Muppets, did 
the puppetry for Ma Otter—but Henson decided 
to give this sincere character an authentically 
female voice. Marilyn Sokol had been a 
puppeteer on an earlier Henson Christmas 
special, The Great Santa Claus Switch, and she 
had just the right warmth and singing pipes 


for Ma. (Oz synched his hand’s performance 

to Sokol’s pre-recorded song vocals, and 

Sokol dubbed to Oz’s puppetry for the spoken 
dialogue.) Henson performed Mayor Harrison 
Fox and the Riverbottom gang’s snake, as well 
as Kermit the Frog in bookending segments. 
Richard Hunt, who died in 1992, played Emmet’s 
friend Charlie Muskrat and the Riverbottom’s 
Fred Lizard. Jerry Nelson gave soul to Emmet, 
a sweet and guileless character in the vein of 
his Robin the Frog and others. “He had that 
innocence within him,” Goelz says of Nelson, 
who died in 2012. “We’re all so multi-faceted,” 
adds Oz, “and if you see Jerry, right away you 
think he was this hip, marijuana-smoking guy. 
And it’s not that he wasn’t [laughs]. But he had 
in him this purity, and it came out with Robin, it 
came out with Emmet Otter. It’s not that he did it 
better than anybody else... he just was it.” 


“Jim loved a lot of layers,” says Goelz, “so 
whereas we might have thought, Oh gosh, this 
show is about our characters’ arcs, he loved 
thinking about the talent show. I remember Jane 
Henson being one of the acrobatic squirrels, 
and you can hear her voice on the final version 
of Emmet Otter, and just having so much fun with 
these joyous squirrels who are doing acrobatics 
on stage. Jim loved the whimsy of that.” “It was 
a diversion for Jim,” says Oz, “just as much as 
Dark Crystal was. Jim worked in various styles. 
He could have just done the Sesame Street or 


Muppet Show Muppets—those were the popular 
ones—but he always took chances, and went 

in all different directions. His favorite song 

was ‘You and | and George.’ It was a silly little 
song, and stuff like that just really appealed to 
him. I think the small set pieces and characters 
and small stories had an appeal to him also, 
besides the large ones.” “And he really trusted 
that, if it meant something to him, there must 

be something there,” adds Goelz. “And, by God, 
when we executed these things, there was. It’s 
so easy to look at the acrobatic squirrels in this 
thing as just a little : 
embellishment—a little 
detail. But whenever 

Jim got involved with 

stuff, he would plunge 

in wholeheartedly, and 
really get into what 

an acrobatic squirrel 
could do, and it sort 

of inspired everybody 
else—and pretty soon 
we're all having fun with — | ' 
this thing that we might = 

have earlier considered ~ 

incidental.” “Emerson 

has this quote,” says Oz. “It’s something like: ‘If 
you're someone who has the same feelings and 
the same outlook in the world that everybody 
else does, that’s genius.’ And that is, to a degree, 
what happened to Jim.” 


Henson always loved incorporating songs. 

He often relied on the songwriters Jeff 

Moss (“Rubber Duckie,” The Muppets Take 
Manhattan) and Joe Raposo (“Bein’ Green,” The 
Great Muppet Caper)—but he had been a fan of 
Paul Williams’ music prior to inviting Williams on 
the TV show, says Goelz, “and he was very good 
at casting and very good at matching people to 
jobs. He probably just felt that Paul might be a 
better fit for this project. | can understand, in 
retrospect, how good a fit Paul was, because 
there’s a wistful and sort of soulful quality to 

his music that you 
didn’t see in the 
work that was done 
for Sesame Street 
so much.” Williams, 
likewise, had been 
a fan before he 
first performed 
with the Muppets. 
“On the road with 
my band, you’d get 
up in the morning 
and you’d turn on 
Sesame Street,” 

he remembers. 
“There was an adult humor to Sesame Street with 
the Muppets that we loved. The road band was 
hooked on Cookie and Bert and Ernie and all that 
gang, so I could walk onto the set loving the guys 
already. And the connection with the Muppet 


performers, with Dave Goelz and Jerry and 
everybody, was really pretty immediate. There 
was something about Jim and the guys that was 
just so familiar and familial. It was going to work 
with somebody that I already loved and | already 
felt like | belonged. I felt like a member of that 
company, as opposed — 

to a guest star—even 
going into the show. 

I just immediately 

felt like a member of 
that gang. I felt like | 
belonged up in that 
treehouse with the rest 
of the guys [/aughs].” 


Hoban’s book actually 
mentions song titles, 
including “The Bathing 
Suit That Grandma 
Otter Wore” and 
“Downstream Where 
the River Meets the 
Sea.” Williams took 
those as well as the book’s look and setting, 
not to mention the centrality of a jug band, 

as guidance for a musical style. “Basically it’s 
Americana music,” he says. “Not only had I not 
really written Americana before, but | don’t 
think I'd listened to a lot of it. So it was kind 
of shooting in the dark, what felt right for the 
characters. The great thing about Jim Henson 


; 


is that he never wrote down to his audience. He 
never asked me to write kids music. But there 
is a humor in there that is pure Muppet. And I 
think that the inspiration came from the book, 
but it also came solidly from my exposure to 
Jim’s nS That’s why you wind up with lines 

ae wee like ‘the sauce Mama 
makes will stay there 
forever if you dare to 
get it under your nails.’ 
] think that sometimes 
we’re at our best when 
we re trying to show off 
for somebody we really 
love—and I really loved 
Jim.” 


Williams wrote the 
] movie’s seven songs 
while touring on the 
road, and more or 
less improvised the 
underscore cues with 
his road band. “Not 
even a click track,” he explains. “I just rolled the 
footage and let us look at it, rolled it again and let 
us look at it. “Okay, here’s what I want you guys to 
do.’ I’d sing on the cue, go to the piano and show 
them, and they would record it. | did that a lot-—I 
did that for Bugsy Malone. | would do Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday at some place, like 
one of the theaters on the round in Connecticut 


or whatever, and then when | finished my Sunday 
matinee head to like Sigma Sound in Philadelphia, 
and I'd record tracks and literally write the songs 
for Bugsy Malone. \t was very similar with Emmet 
Otter’s Jug-Band Christmas.” Backed by Williams’ 
band, the Muppet performers then recorded the 
tracks in producer Garry Ulmer’s MRI studio in 
Los Angeles, where they later recorded the songs 
for The Muppet Movie. 


For an hour-long special, there’s quite a range in 
Emmet Otter’s songbook. “Bathing Suit,” which 
opens the movie, is essentially one long joke, a 
duet Emmet and Ma sing over rambling saloon 
piano while rowing into town. “Ain’t No Hole in 
the Washtub,” an uptempo ditty they sing while 
rowing back home, and “Bar-B-Que”—which 
Emmet’s band practices for the talent show, 
before getting thwarted when the less talented 
Yancy Woodchuck (Nelson) beats them to it— 
are folksy numbers full of earthy humor. “I don’t 
write in English—I write in American,” Williams 
explained in the 2005 documentary Behind the 
Scenes in Frogtown Hollow. “Love soft as an easy 
chair’ isn’t exactly Keates. | write about the world 
that I know. And I think that what makes a song 
accessible or successful is not so much what’s 
unique or different about it, or even unique or 
different about us, but what we have in common, 
you know. If 1 write accurately about something 
going on in my chest, it probably matches what’s 
going on in your chest. ... | was writing ina style 


of music that was not something I was known 
for. It’s sort of the O Brother, Where Art Thou 
school of traditional music. I think that one of 
the lines in ‘Bar-B-Que’ may kind of apply to me: 
‘If you meet somebody that don’t like soul food, 
they still got a soul. It don’t mean that you don’t 
got rhythm if you don’t like rock ’n’ roll.’ I was 
somebody that didn’t really know anything about 
this specific kind of music, but I dove into the 
emotions around it. And J think I came close to 
emulating it.” 


Williams wrote a thrashing, Alice Cooper-esque 
song for the “Riverbottom Nightmare Band”— 
good enough to win the Frogtown Hollow talent 
show!— which allowed him and his compadres 
to unleash their inner bad boys. “I think there’s 
some little piece of Jim’s soul, and perhaps mine, 
that wanted to be in the band White Snake,” 
Williams said in the documentary, “to be in 
Aerosmith, or just nasty rock ’n’ roll. And there’s 
a guy named Art Munson who played guitar for me 
who gave me that kind of wonderful little kicking 
guitar rhythm to write this nasty song for these 
nasty guys.” One song didn’t end up in the movie: 
a cabaret number, “Born in a Trunk,” for Mrs. 
Mink, “who was very kind of prim and proper, 

but then would walk on stage and just sing 

this rousing, kind of bawdy version of a song,” 
Williams explained. “And for some reason | 
thought about ... ‘what would Judy Garland sing?” 
“One of my favorite lines | think I ever wrote 


was: ‘I was born ina trunk of a great oak tree 
that they used to build the stage at the palace,” 
he says today. “I went, Oh my God, Paulie, you 
have outdone yourself. Of course the song never 
wound up getting finished in the show, which is 
probably a blessing, because trying to top that 
would be tough.” Ma’s tender talent show ballad, 


“Our World,” and Emmet’s band’s entry, 
“Brothers,” were actually composed 
as a single, call-and-response 
type song. Williams simply 
extracted the latter and 
fleshed it out, which made 
it easy to merge them 

into the duet that saves 
Christmas for the Otters. 


But the showstopper 

in Emmet Otter is 

the hymnal “When 

the River Meets the 
Sea”—Williams’ answer 
to “Amazing Grace.” Like 
his later work on The Muppet 
Christmas Carol, it’s a spiritual 
song in the gospel tradition, 
“without being Biblical,” he says. “It’s 
alittle bit like getting sober. We turn our 

will and lives over to God, but generally people 
don’t talk about what kind of god it is.” I think 
the topography of that world set the stage for 
the song. They were talking about life on the 


river, and how does that life end? It ends when 
the river meets the sea. The tone of it is so 
clearly set by, previous to the beginning of the 
story, the fact that Pa Otter has passed. It was 
an interesting, and kind of heart-wrenching, full 
circle for the song that, when Jim passed [in 
1990], was sung at his funeral.” 


“Almost all of the lyrical 
references are about the 
land,” explains Williams, 
who recorded the song 
himself on the 1979 
album A Little on the 


year, John Denver 
recorded a cover 
with the Muppets 
for his beloved A 
Christmas Together 
album.) ‘Like a flower 
that has blossomed in 


and steady hand, when the river 


meets the sea.’ It’s as if there’s something 


in the wind and the river, and just the elements 
of life on the river that become the passing of 
time—and the power that moves us along. My 
favorite line is: ‘Like a baby when it is sleeping 


Windy Side. (That same 


the dry and barren sand, 
we are born and born again 
most gracefully. Yet the winds 
of time will take us, with a sure 


in its loving mother’s arms / What a newborn 
baby dreams is a mystery.’ Maybe there’s a bit of 
my own ‘trust your instincts.’ ‘His life will find 

a purpose, and in time he’ll understand, when 
the river meets the sea.’ It’s that unanswered 
question that is the most beautiful part of life, 
that kind of gets referred to in ‘The Rainbow 
Connection.’ ‘Who said that every wish would be 
heard and answered when wished on a morning 
star? Somebody thought of that, and someone 
believed it / Look what it’s done so far. What’s so 
amazing that keeps us stargazing? What do you 
think we might see?’ You know, ‘His life will find a 
purpose when the river meets the sea,’ ‘Someday 
we'll find it, the rainbow connection...’ | think 
there’s some element in most of what I wrote 

for Jim Henson, and for the Muppets, that is 
essentially a song about trust and the holiness of 
the question, as opposed to: This is the answer. 

I don’t think I answer anything in those songs. 

I talk about the beauty in the question.” Those 
are pretty deep questions for frogs and pigs and 
otters to ponder, it would seem. “You see, you’re 
so prejudiced!” Williams laughs. “Frogs have very 
deep thoughts.” 


Henson’s work often blended spirituality and 
sincerity with Muppetational mayhem, but Emmet 
Oiter was perhaps the most nakedly sweet, 
sentimental tale he’d undertaken at this point 

in his career. “I think that’s what always speaks 
to me,” says Williams, “the heart that was so 


evident in everything, especially in this. It is 
naked, and it’s interesting that the production 
values are equally as naked. You can see the 
marionette strings. The opening shots of the 
reddish sky and the landscape, and the river, 

and the bird in the foreground—it was just so 
pretty, and so simple. And the story is just a 
heart-tugger, from the absolute beginning. Pa’s 
gone, and Ma and Emmet are trying to pull it 
together. It’s really like a pure American fairy 
tale. This is life on the river, and the simple 
message is that together we can do things we 
cannot do alone. There’s the wonderful speech 
where Doc Bullfrog goes, ‘Seems like what you 
needed was each other.’ There’s the story right 
there. And then you throw in the kind of humor 
that is pure Jim Henson—you know, when the 
Riverbottom Nightmare Band is just so horrific 
from letter A, and to have Wendell go: ‘They seem 
nice.’ [Laughs] That’s exactly what | want in my 
life. I want that kind of humor. But, yeah, it’s deep 
sentimentality, and unabashedly, unashamedly 
so. And people respond to it. The fact is, through 
the years what I hear more and more and more 
is that this is people’s Christmas. It’s a tradition. 
They sit down and they watch it. That’s what I call 
‘heart payment.’ That’s as good as it gets fora 
songwriter.” 


Tim Greiving is a film music journalist in 
Los Angeles who reports for NPR and the 
L.A. Times. Find him at timgreiving.com. 


A Note from the Composer 


mmet Otter holds a special place in my 
E heart. A true labor of love, it was the 

beginning of a lifelong relationship with 
the Henson family and the remarkable collection 
of creative geniuses that live and work just 
below the frame line of the screen. I cannot 
say enough about the brilliance of the Muppet 
performers. 


Based on the wonderful 
book by Russell and Lillian 
Hoban, the story seemed 
to beg for heart, humor, 
and an authenticity that 
properly represented 

life in Frogtown Hollow. 
Never having been there, | 
opted for a sound and style 
we might describe as an 
Animalized Americana. 


Once written and recorded, 
a vocal guide track was 
mixed with all the voices far 
out front so the puppeteers 
could accurately lip-sync 
during filming. With only 
that imbalanced work 

tape available, the gifted 


Frogtown Hollow engineers have managed to 
remaster the now decades-old remnant into a 
presentable offering. | hope you are as pleased 
as I am to once again enjoy the timeless talents 
of Jerry Nelson, Marilyn Sokol, Dave Goelz, 
Frank Oz, Richard Hunt, and Jim Henson as they 
breathe life into Emmet, Ma, Wendell, Charlie, 
the dreaded Riverbottom Nightmare outlaws... 
all the bright stars that shine in Emmet Otter’s 
Jug-Band Christmas. 


— Paul Williams 
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